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available to the astronomer) deals most effectively with
self-luminous objects. Still, there was a possibility
that the light which comes from Mars might have been
so acted upon by vapours in the Martial atmosphere,
that its spectrum would be affected in an appreciable
manner.

Mr. Hnggins examined Mars in 1864 without satis-
factory results, but at the opposition of Mars in 1867
he was more successful. In the following description
of his most striking observation I epitomise his
account: On February 14 he examined Mars with a
spectroscope attached to his powerful 8-inch refractor.
The rainbow-coloured streak was crossed, near the
orange part, by groups of dark lines agreeing in posi-
tion c with lin^es which make their appearance in the
solar spectrum when the sun is low down, so that its
light has to traverse the denser strata of our atmo-
sphere.' To determine whether these lines belonged
to the light from Mars or were caused by our own
atmosphere, Mr. Huggins turned his spectroscope
towards the moon, which happened to be nearer the
horizon than Mars, so that the atmospheric lines would
be stronger in the moon's spectrum than in that of the
planet. But the group of lines referred to was not
visible in the lunar spectrum. Hence it was clear that
they belong to the Martial atmosphere, and not to ours.

I have said that these lines appear in the solar
spectrum when the sun is shining through the depser
strata of our atmosphere. Let us consider a moment
the light which this fact throws on the nature of the